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SOUTH BAPTIST CHURCH. 

This Meeting House has nothing re- 
markable in its appearance, though there 
are pleasant associations, to the antiqua- 
rian, connected with its history. The frame 
is oak, and was the timber of the First Bap- 
tist Church in Boston, which once echoed 
not only to the songs of praise from friends, 
but to storms of persecution upon the Bap- 
tists. The pulpit in the Vestry*is the one 
where the beloved servants preached, among 
whom were Stillman and Winchell. The 
seats in the house can conveniently accom- 
modate about’ 700 persons. 














Narrative. 








ORIGINAL, 


HENRY MARSHALL. 
“‘T say, Henry Marshall,” said Thomas 


Brown, “ what shall we do this afternoon ? 
Shall we borrow Jack Stiles’s boat and go 
sailing on the pond? Or shall we sit upon 
the rocks and fish? Or shall we go into 
the woods and gather honeysuckle apples ?” 

“ Let us go fishing;” replied Henry Mar- 
shall. ‘I like that best; it is so pleasant 
to sit by the side of the lake, and see the 
breeze sweep over it, and the little fishes 
dancing about under the water. But who 
is getting out of that handsome carriage at 
your father’s door ?” 

‘Sure enough,” said Thomas Brown, 
‘**who can it be? there is a gentleman, and 
a lady, and a boy, a little bigger than I am, 
and they have a black driver. You wait 
here till I go and see who they are.” It 
proved to be Thomas’s uncle and aunt, and 
cousin, who had come from Boston to make 
them a visit. 

Walter Bradish was a little older than 
Thomas, but he was very fond of play, and 
presently he came running out to see what 
kind of sport could be had. ‘O! you’ve 
a lake, haven’t you? Is there ever a boat 


on it? I’m for a sail, hurra!’” and he 
started off for the pond. 
“* Wait a minute,” said Thomas. “TPve 


a little playmate that I must ask to go with 
us; we always play together on holiday af- 
ernoons.”’ 

** What, that little ragamuffin, yonder, 
with the old hat and shoes? What is his 
name, and where does he live 2?’ 

** His name is Henry Marshall, and he 
lives in that small cottage, by the side of 
the road, yonder.” 

“Small cottage! it looks to me like a 
small hut. You must be badly off for com- 
panions, I think. He would make no great 
figure walking in the Mall, with his blue 
linen jacket, and loose trowsers ; not even 
straps tothem, By the way,I see you’ve 
no straps to your pantaloons ; and your hat 
crown is too high, man, and the brim too 


narrow; we must have you come to Boston 
and learn what’s what. Nobody wears a 
hat crown, more than three inches high, 
now.” 

Thomas was at heart, a good, kind boy, 
but his cousin had touched his weak spot. 
He had just begun to have some ideas of 
being stylish and fashionable ; and whei he 
looked at Henry in his plain dress, and 
compared him with his smart city cousin, 
he could not help feeling a little ashamed of 
him. So, when the two boys came near 
where Henry was standing, instead of ask- 
ing him to join them, Thomas said, “ I am 
not going fishing this afternoon;”’ and 
passed on. 

Henry stood still, and saw the boys go 
down to the water, and get into a little 
boat and paddle out into the lake; and he 
heard them laughing and shouting as if they 
were enjoying themselves very much. He 
went home and sat down by his mother, who 
was mending his clothes. He sat for some 
time without speaking; and at last his 
mother said, “‘ Henry, what makes you look 
so sad, and why are you not out at play? 
Did I not hear you promise Thomas that 
you would go and play with him?” 

“Thomas has another playmate,” said 
Henry, “‘ and he does not want me. His 
cousin has come from Boston, and they 
have gone out upon the pond in Jack Stiles’ 
boat.” 

** Why did you not go with them?” 

“They did not ask me; and I heard the 
boy say something to Thomas about my 
mean dress. Perhaps Thomas did not wish 
me to go, because I am a poor boy.” 

The mother’s cheek flushed, and the 
tears started to her eyes; but in a minute 
or two she laid down her work, and with a 
kind, cheerful smile, she called Henry to 
her. She looked at him from head to foot. 
He was a pretty boy, and his face and hands 
were bright and clean. His clothes, though 
a little patched, were clean too; and his 
shoes, thoughrusty, were neatly tied. ‘‘ My 
son,” she said, ‘ you are a poor boy; you 
are the son of a widow, who has three oth- 
ers beside you to clothe and feed. This is 
a hard world, Henry, and I want you to be 
a courageous boy, a brave, stout-hearted 
boy; for I shall want to lean upon you, and 
so will your little brothers and sister. I see 
you feel unhappy because Thomas has 
slighted you, and because the Boston boy 
did not think you good enough to be his 
companion. ~ Never mind it, Henry ; make 
an effort and see if you cannot be happy 
without them. I love you, because you are 
a good, dutiful son, and I shall be proud of 
you if you show that you have a stout, man- 
ly heart. Don’t think too hardly of Thom- 
as; if he has treated you unkindly, he will 
soon be sorry for it. Now go and enjoy 
yourself, and don’t be ashamed of any thing 
but doing wrong.” 

“Thank you, mother,” said Henry, “I 
have got over it, I don’t care any thing 
about it now. I will go and try if I cannot 
get a mess of perch for your breakfast to- 
morrow morning.” So he got his fishing 
rod, and taking this and a basket in one 
hand, and one of his little brothers in the 
other, he was soon seated on the fishing 
rock with his hook and line in the water. 
He caught several nice fish, and was in fine 
spirits. Little Willie was a great talker, 
and he was in admiration of Henry’s skill, 
and of the beautiful spotted perch that came 
so bright and shining from the lake. The 
afternoon had been hot, and there was a 
dark cloud rising in the west, but Henry 
was not afraid of a little wet, so he kept 
on with his sport until Willie called out, 
“‘ Only see, Henry, how the wind does be- 
gin to blow! Just look at the trees and 
the lake, and see, there’s a little boat; I 
wonder who’s in that little boat.” 

Henry looked, and he saw Thomas and 
his cousin pulling for the shore as fast as 








iiey possibly could. It was hard work for 
the wind was against them, and it now blew 
quite a gale. Presently, Henry saw that 
instead of makihg any headway, the boat 
went round and round in a circle; and he 
knew that they had lost one of their oars, 
and that they could not reach the land with- 
oui it. He told Willie to sit still, and then 
he ran down to the beach. The boat was 
at some distance from the shore, but he 
threw off his jacket, and. plunging into the 
water, he swam boldly out, picked up the 
oar and reached it to Thomas, and then 
swam back again. He got his little broth- 
er, and hastened home as quickly as possi- 
ble; and it was well he did, for the storm 
proved to be the most severe which had for 
a long time been known in that part of the 
country. Thomas and his cousin succeed- 
ed in reaching the shore, but they had been 
dreadfully frightened, and were thoroughly 
drenched before reaching home, where they 
found their friends greatly alarmed about 
them. 

Thomas had been very much touched by 
his friend’s manliness and kindness, and he 
felt thoroughly ashamed of his behaviour to 
him. He told his parents, and his uncle 
and aunt, how generous Henry had been, 
and they all felt very grateful to him, for 
they knew that the boys must have been 
in great danger of drowning if he had not 
assisted them. 'Thomas’s uncle Bradish 
was a good, sensible man. He knew his 
son’s foible of priding himself too much 
upon dress and style, and was trying gradu- 
ally to cure him of it. He called the next 
morning at Mrs. Marshall’s cottage, and 
had a long talk with her and with Henry; 
“and he thought he had rarely seen such a 
manly, sensible boy. On leaving them, he 
told Mrs. Marshall that if she could con- 
trive to keep Henry closely at school for 
one year more, that then he would take him 
up to Boston, and put him into the store of 
a friend of his, who wanted a boy to do light 
jobs, and who, if he did well, would after 
a year or two, make him a clerk with a 
handsome salary. ‘‘ He will be no expense 
to you, Mrs. Marshall, from the time he 
leaves home, and after two or three years 
he will be able to assist you.” 

How Henry’s eyes glistened at this pro- 
posal. His mother thankfully acceded to 
it. He exerted himself to the utmost, and 
when he was taken to Boston a year af- 
terward, his employer was entirely satisfied 
with him. He went on, step by step, and 
the last I heard from him, he was a re- 
spectable young merchant in company with 
Walter Bradish. His brother William was 
his head clerk, and he boarded with his 
mother who was living very comfortably in 
a pretty house, a little out of town. s. s. A. 











Parental. 








FALSEHOOD PREVENTED. 


Let us take another subject—the evil 
nature and tendency of sin. This describ- 
ed formally to the child, in general terms, 
will produce little impression upon the 
heart. But let the parent wait until some 
instance favorable for this purpose shall oc- 
cur in the child’s own history, and point 
out the operation of sin in that particular 
case, and she will perceive a very eifferent 
effect. 

Perhaps it will be falsehood ; and after a 
little‘delay, and without any feelings of an- 
ger or impatience at the sin, perhaps after 
it has been kindly and cordially forgiven, 
let the mother point out its evil tendencies. 
“Tt destroys my confidence in you. I can- 
not believe you so fully when you speak 
again ; it made you feel uneasy and unhap- 
py from remorse for the guilt and fear of 
detection ; it displeased God; and unless 
you sincerely ask his forgiveness, he neve 





will forgive you.” After a suitable inter- 
val, present some cases in which the con- 
sequences of sin are strikingly displayed in 
the case of others,—the intemperate man, 
or the dishonest man—and point out the 
consequences which guilt brings upon men 
in this world, and with which it threatens 
them in thenext. Teaching thus from par- 
ticular cases will have far greater influence 
in producing vivid and abiding conviction, 
than any general instruction, however sim- 
ple and true.—Jacob Abbot. 


ae 


DANGER OF ANGER. 


What is the kind of instruction which is 
to be given from the Bible? I will illus- 
trate the method by supposing a case which 
may bring the proper principles to view. 
We will imagine the child to be two or 
three years old. . 

“Come,” says its mother; ‘ come to me, 
and I will read you a story.” It is Sab- 
bath afternoon, we will suppose; the mind 
of the child is not pre-occupied by any oth- 
er interest. 

‘* Sometimes,” continued the mother, “I 
tell you stories to amuse you. But I am 
not going to do that now. It is to do you 
good. Do you understand how it will do 
you good to hear a story?” 

‘* No, mother.” 

“Well, you will see. 
Cain and Abel. 
about it?” 

“Yes, Cain killed Abel.” 

“Do you know why he killed him ?”’ 

‘* Because he was wicked.” 

‘“No; I mean what did Abel do to make 
Cain angry with him? Did you ever seg 
any body angry? Were you ever ang 
yourself?” 

** Yes, mother.” 

** And I suppose you had some cause for 
it. Now, I will read the account, and see 
whether you can tell what made Cain an- 
gry,—‘‘ And Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering unto the Lord.” Do 
you know what the fruit of the ground is?” 

‘* No, mother.” 

‘Tt means any thing which grows out of 
the ground. Cain was a farmer; he plant- 
ed seeds and gathered the fruits which grew 
from them, and he brought some of them to 
offer them to God. And Abel brought of 
the firstlings of his flock. Do you know 
what that means 2?” 

The child hesitates. 

“ Abel did not cultivate the ground like 
Cain. He had great flocks of sheep and 
goats, and he brought some of the best of 
those to offer to God. So that you see that 
Cain and Abel did almost exactly the same 
thing. 

“ Now, God does not notice merely what 
we do, but how we feel while we are doing 
it. If I should ask you to go and shut the 
door when you are busy, and if you should 
go immediately, but feel ill-humored, God 
would be displeased. He looks at the 
heart. Do you ever feel ill-humored when 
I wish you to do what you dislike ?” 

‘** Yes,—sometimes.”’ 

“Now, Cain, I suppose, did not feel 
pleasantly when he brought his offering, 
and God was dissatisfied with him. But 
God was pleased with Abel’s offering, and 
accepted it. Should you have thought that 
Cain would have liked this?” 

** No,—did he like it ?” 

“No, he did not. He was very much 
displeased ; and it is very remarkable that 
he was displeased, not only against God, 
but he was angry with his brother, who 
had not done him the least wrong. That 
is the way with us all. If you should do 
wrong and your sister do right, and I should 
blame you and_ praise her, you would be 
tempted to feel angry with her, just because 
she had been so happy as to do her duty. 

i i § Ce in 0 is ! 


It is the story of 
Do you know any thing 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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‘Cain, however, had that feeling, and 
little children have it very often. It shows 
itself in different ways. Cain, being a 
strong man, rose against his brother in the 
field and killed him. But young children 
who are weak and small would only strike 
each other, or say unkind things to one an- 
other. Now, God is displeased with us 
when we have these feelings, whether we 


show them by unkind words, or by cruel | 


violence. There is a particular verse in 
the Bible which shows this. 
like to have me find it ?” 

‘Yes, mother.” 

**T will find it then. 
22. Our Saviour says it. It is this :— 
* Whosoever is angry with his brother with- 
out a cause, shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment ; and whosoever shall say, thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell-fire.—J6. 




















Morality. 








ORIGINAL. 


SPRING. 


Spring has come. She is full of gifts. 
She has brought fresh leaves for the naked 


trees, and for every bush that has so long | 


been brown. She makes the dry grass 
green again, and sprinkles it with flowers. 
The farmer is abroad in the fields, and the 
gardener works with his shining spade. 


The groves are merry with the flight of | 


birds. ‘The blue jay is here, and the red- 
breasted robin, and the golden ouole, whose 
wings are like living flame. Some gather 
light sticks, and moss, with which to build 
their nests. Others have a tuft of cotton 
or down in their beaks, to make a soft lin- 
ing for their little ones. 

Birds, where have you been, through the 
long, cold winter? If you slept, who took 
care of you? If you went to far countries, 
who taught you the way through the wide 
sky? and brought you back to the same 
spot where your old nests were? 

The birds answered with a song: “ He 
who made us, took care of us. He pointed 
our paths aright, through the trackless air. 


He brought us safely to our homes again. | 


We rejoice to see them. 
who hath preserved us.”’ 

At the voice of Spring, the frost and ice 
which had so long ruled, vanished away. 
A sound, like music, came up as from un- 
der the ground. It was the song of the 
melting snow, working out its secret course. 

Soon, the chains of ice that bound it, 
were broken, and fell away. Then it came 
forth from its hiding place, a little dancing 
rill, and looked up gladly to the open sky, 
like a child at play. On its banks, the tall 
rushes grew up, and the purple iris, which 
loves always the fresh, cool waters. 

Many little rills ran to meet the brooks. 
The brooks welcomed them, and rushed 
onward to the rivers. The rivers poured 
their fullness into the ocean, where the 
ships ride. Who bade the brooks thus to 
swell the rivers? and the rivers to lose 
themselves in the sea? Then the ocean 
lifted up a great voice, and answered, 
“* God.” 

In the garden, early flowers have come 
up and blossomed. There are the crocus 
and the daffodils, the violet, and the hya- 
cinth. Who kept their fair colors, and 
their sweet breath unchanged, for so long a 
time, under the cold, frozen earth? It was 
His hand, who will bring again from the 
dark tomb, those who slumber there. 

You have seen the fair babe, and the 
lovely child, laid in the grave, with tears, 
Their stiff limbs moved not, their faces 
were pale, and cold as marble. But they 


We praise Him 





Should you © 


It is in Matt. v. | 





shall awake again, they shall arise from the 
pit. 
The trump of the’angel shall sound, and 
the dead be raised. Those who have done 
good, shall come forth in new beauty, to 
fade and to die no more. Pray that this 
may be your blessed lot, dear children, 
when the graves and the deep sea give up 
their dead. 

God heareth prayer. We will pray unto 
Him when we lie down at night, and when 
we awake from sleep. May we so live, and 
keep His law, that at the morning of the 
resurrection, we may rise from the wintry 
tomb, in the glory of our eternal Spring. 

Hartford, Ct. L. H. 8. 


Benevolence. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE MOTTO, 


‘*FEARLESS LET HIM BE, WHOSE TRUST 
Is IN HIS Gop.” 


It was in a retired part of the city of 
| Hudson, but somewhat removed from the 
| immediate noise and din of business; the 
sun was just descending, but his rays still 
gilded the top of the trees, which surround- 
ed the large white house, and glittered on 
| the waves of the river Hudson, whose 
| bosom lay like a sheet of glass in front of 
| the ground. 

A dignified and intellgent looking man 
of about fifty years, sat beneath one of the 
trees which grew on a green before his 
house, and a young girl—she might have 
numbered sixteen summers, reclined upon 
the grass at his side, her hand laid affec- 
tionately on his knee, and her beautiful 
face turned upward to the sky, while Jo- 
sephine, a lovely little cherub, clung play- 
fully round her father’s neck. 

Mr. Somerville was a merchant, though 
not what the world calls a wealthy man. 
He had bought the fine house and situation 
which we have attempted to describe, and 
could comfortably support his family, and 
give his children all necessary means of 
education; but all his family were not 

there. The wife, the solace of his griefs, 
| and the partaker of his joys, had fallen a 
| prey to consumption, when Josephine was 
only one year old. He had a son, and the 
talented, sensitive, and high-souled Edward 
| had been the joy of his heart; but his un- 
| common powers of mind, and great love of 

study had proved too much for him, and 

| Edward, in his seventeenth year, followed 
| his mother in death. 

| . . 

Antoinette was now a mother to Joseph- 

| ine, and she tried to forget her own sorrows, 

| in comforting her only remaining parent, 
and her little sister. 

Mr. Somerville sorrowed not as one with- 
out hope, and his heart seemed twined even 
closer than ever, round his gentle Antoin- 
| ette; he loved her with all the warmth of a 

father’s love, but how often was his heart 
| saddened, when he thought that she also 
| was possibly not long for this world, for she 
| discovered the same precocity of thought, 
the same ardent thirst for learning, which 
had characterized her brother, and the 
same feebleness of constitution, which had 
caused her mother’s death. They had 
come out to talk awhile at the set of sun. 
*“What you say, is quite true,” said An- 
| toinette in reply to something her father 
had been saying, “still, 1 always—almost 
always feel happy, oh! very happy here.” 

“It is right that you should be, my love,” 
replied Mr. Somerville, ‘ this world has 
much, very much in it, tending to make 
human beings happy ; these “ sister trials, 
| are sent, not to make us miserable, but to 

draw the mind from earth to heaven; the 
| Christian of all persons, should ever be hap- 
| py; still, there is danger of setting the affec- 
tions on things of earth.” 

“True, papa.” 

“Do you not suppose,” continued he, 
“that those of our little family who have 
been snatched from us by death, are far 
more happy than they could possibly have 
been while on earth ?” 

“Oh! yes, yes indeed, papa,” and An- 
toinette again gazed upon the sky in tear- 
ful silence; in a few moments she spoke 
again. 

“Tt does not make me very sad, papa, to 
talk about dear mother and Edward; I al- 
ways think of them as hovering over me; in 
the form of immortal spirits, and whenever 
I sing, I fancy them near, listening to my 
feeble strivings.” 












Here little Josephine hid her face in her 
father’s bosom, as though weeping. Mr. 
Somerville pressed her to him, and kissed 
Antoinette, as he repeated the following 
words : 

“Smitten friends 
Are angels, sent on errands full of love ; 

For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
And shall they languish, shall they die in vain ; 
Ungrateful, shall we grieve their hov’ring shades, 
Which wait the revolution in our hearts ? 
Shall we disdain their silent, soft address, 
Their posthumous advice, and pious prayer ? 
Senseless, as herds that graze their hallow’d 

graves, 
Tread under foot their agonies and groans, 
Frustrate their anguish, and destroy their 

deaths ?” 


‘* How sweet are those words,” ejaculat- 
ed Antoinette, and there was another pause ; 
presently she spoke again. 

“Then, papa, if all must meet with tri- 
als in this life, why is it that the happiness 
of one moment is not embittered by the 
fear that some evil will break in upon our 
enjoyment ?” 

‘* My daughter,” replied Mr. Somerville, 
** fearless let him be, whose trust is in his 
God.” 

“Yes, papa,” and again Antoinette was 
silent. 

The party remained awhile, listening to 
the soft chant of the robin, and then return- 
ed into the house. Nanny had arranged 
every thing for family prayers, and after at- 
tending to those, the family parted for the 
night. 

The next morning was ushered in by a 
glorious sunrise; the family were just sit- 
ting down to breakfast, when a loud knock 
at the door arrested their attention ; it was 
some one on business, and, desiring the 
rest of the family not to wait for him to 
breakfast, Mr. Somerville went with the 
man to his room. 

Antoinette thought he remained longer 
than usual with his business; and she half 
suspected something ill from his long ab- 
sence; and then it was so unusual for her 
father to have a call so very early in the 
morning ; she crept to the door of her fa- 
ther’s room, all was still. ‘The visiter 
must be gone,” thought she, ‘‘ what can it 
mean! perhaps, however, it is some very 
particular business,’ and Antoinette dis- 
pelled all her foreboding thoughts, and went 
about her usual occupations; another half 
hour elapsed, and Mr. Somerville came 
out of his chamber, and went down to the 
parlor. 

It was a beautiful room, the sun shone 
through the leaves of a vine, which grew 
outside the lattice, and played on the car- 
pet like so many fairy forms. At another 
window, which overlooked the not far dis- 
tant waters of the Hudson, sat Antoinette 
at work with Josephine reclining on the 
carpet by her side, reading aloud from a 
story book. 

Antoinette looked up as her father enter- 
ed, to welcome him, as usual with her 
smile; but that smile was checked, when 
she observed in his countenance the traces 
of internal suffering; why was sadness so 
truly pictured on his face ? 

“* Dear papa,” she asked, “‘ are you ill?” 

“Sit down, my daughter,” said he, taking 
a chair near her, “I have something to 
tell you.” 

The story was soon told; the firm in 
which Mr. Somerville was interested, had 
failed, and nearly stripped him of all his 
earthly possessions. 

Antoinette heard with composure, nay, 
she even smiled, that the circumstance 
should so have distressed her parent; she 
reminded him of their conversation of last 
night, when he had noticed the small im- 
portance of worldly things, and assured him 
that they would be just as happy in a cot- 
tage in a small town, as they were in their 
present situation. 

Mr. Somerville felt exceedingly cheered 
by her conversation, and when Josephine 
climbed upon his knee, he felt, indeed, that 
he could not complain, while his two dear 
children were spared him; indeed, it was 
principally on their account, that he mourn- 
ed; he wished them to have all necessary 
means of education; he knew that Antoin- 
ette was an ornament to refined society, 
how then could he take her from her pres- 
ent situation without regret ? 

Antoinette herself was not insensible to 
the inconveniences to which their change in 
life would subject them, and she could 
hardly refrain from weeping, when she 
thought that those who now courted her so- 








ciety, might look upon her in scorn, in a 
humbler situation in life; still, the sentence 
which her father had repeated to her the 
preceding evening, had sunk deeply into 
her heart, and she felt that all would work 
together for good. 

In two weeks, Mr. Somerville’s situation 
was sold; and we will now examine the 
small white house, with green blinds, in 
the town of ; it was almost embowered 
in grape vines and jessamine, which grew 
over the doors and windows; Mr. Somer- 
ville had found profitable business in the 
village; Antoinette had engaged a small 
school of young girls, which was to com- 
mence in a few weeks, and happiness seem- 
ed about to smile once more about them; 
but ah! what trouble ever came alone’? 
Mr. Somerville was a man of nervous dis- 
position, and the excitement of selling, 
moving, and again settling, brought on a 
most violent fever; a physician and able 
nurse were called, and day and night did 
Antoinette linger over his bed, like a guar- 
dian angel, to watch the least symptoms of 
returning consciousness ; it came, alas, too 
late; the fever left him weak as an infant, 
and oppressed with extreme debility ; all 
hope of recovery was at an end; he had 
just strength enough to converse with those 
children whom he loved dearer than life, 
and then—Antoinette and Josephine were 
orphans: but his last words to them were, 
“ Fearless let him be, whose trust is in his 
God.” 

It was heart-rending, to see little Joseph- 
ine, as she returned from the funeral, hid- 
ing her tearful face in her sister’s sombre 
robes, and Antoinette herself, with her 
sweet, pale face in deep contrast to her 
black dress, striving, in vain, to suppress 
her emotions; no tear had as yet been shed 
by her, and the kind friends, who had come 
to administer consolation, feared lest reason 
was dethroned ; but Antoinette’s was not a 
mind to give itself up to vain repinings; 
she reflected that now she must be depen- 
dant on her own resources for food and 
clothing, both for herself and the little for- 
saken flower which was left in her care; 
and when she thought on her father’s last 
words, it seemed as though an angel whis- 
pered in her ear, and kneeling, she invoked 
the blessing of God on herself and little 
sister, and then Antoinette laid her weary 
head upon her pillow, and, worn out as she 
was with fatigue and grief, she dropped 
asleep; it was along, profound, death-like 
sleep, from which she did not awake until 
the sun, the next morning, was several 
hours high; and when she did awake, what 
peace, what heavenly tranquility pervaded 
her breast. It seemed as though she had 
awoke from a sweet, sweet dream, and she 
half fancied she heard the dying strains of 
some seraph’s harp, melting upon her ear, 
and when she arose, and saw her father’s 
empty chair, and passed by his chamber; 
she did not even then feel sad, still the 
heavenly emotion continued ; she had never 
felt so before, no! not even when her 
mother died, for then, she still had a living 
father, but, now she had no one to look to 
for protection, but her father in heaven. 

In a few weeks, Antoinette began her 
school, which consisted of about twenty lit- 
tle girls, from six to twelve years of age; 
here she found employment for her mind ; 
and it was sweet to watch their improvement 
in their studies; her school was visited by 
the different ministers of the town, and by 





the children’s parents, and once more was, 


Antoinette happy; her school employed 
her time and mind, Josephine was her com- 
panion, books and pen her delight, and the 
spirits of her departed loved ones her guar- 
dian angels; and if ever a cloud of sadness 
came across her brow, then came a gentle 
voice, and whispered softly in her ear— 
“ Fearless let him be, whose trust is in his 
God,” and her mind was again calm. 

But now another change was to take 
place in Antoinette’s chequered life; her 
pastor and his wife loved Antoinette and 
her little sister; their only son William was 
at college, and the pastor and his wife were 
all alone; they too, once had a daughter, 
and Rev. Mr. Wilson fancied that Antoin- 
ette resembled his Mary. He wanted just 


such a daughter, so gentle, so amiable, so 


intelligent; and as for little Josephine, who 
but she should cheer him with her ready 
kiss, and winning smiles after the fatigues 
of study? It was proposed, assented to, 
and Antoinette and Josephine became the 
adopted children of Rev. Mr. Wilson. 

“ Fearless let him be, whose trust is in 
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his God,” whispered Josephine, as they 
were welcomed home tothe good man’s 
house. Antoinette kissed her sister, and 
wept, not tears of sorrow, but of joy. 

They were a happy family, and none the 
less so when William came home, and 
found a mind congenial with his own; one 
with whom he could read ancient literature, 
and with whom he could converse on all 
intelligent subjects ; and another who would 
amuse him, and win his affections, by all 
the innocence of childhood; but these 
pleasures lasted only six weeks; and Wil- 
liam reluctantly returned back to college; 
need we say who was also reluctant to have 
him go? ? * 4 

A few years passed on—it was the return 
of Spring after a long, cold Winter; the 
old parsonage seemed in an unusual state 
of animation ; the great parlor was lighted, 
and a party was assembled ; and now a tall 
noble looking young man came in, leading 
a timid, blushing maiden, and they took 
their place before the pastor; the girl of 
sixteen was a woman of twenty; yet one 
would not have thought it to look at her ; 
there was the same expression of sweetness 
about the mouth, the same _ intelligence 
beaming in the eyes. The child of four 
years, was now the little girl of eight; 
rather taller, but just that same playful look, 
and cheerful manner. 

The vow was sealed—Antoinette Somer- 
ville was now a bride; the pastor and his 
wife came forward for a kiss from their 
children; but before they could approach, 
Josephine sprang toward her sister, and 
threw her arms around her neck. 

‘**Kiss me, love,” whispered Antoinette, 
‘surely you may now say, ‘‘ Fearless let 
him be, whose trust is in his God.” 

Gloucester. Mary Ann. 











Religion. 








ORIGINAL, 
WHERE SHALL I GO TO CHURCH 
TO-DAY.—NO. IL. ° 


The public religious services of the day 
were over. Emily Cushing had been to 
church with her friend, three times, with 
great apparent interest and enjoyment. 
They were alone together, seated on a sofa 
in the back parlor. They had been sing- 
ing, but now the “‘ Church Psalmody” was 
laid aside, and as the twilight gathered 
around them, each sat silent and thoughtful. 
At length, Ellen said, “Tell me, Emily, 
something about the cathedrals of Europe. 
{ have the impression that many of them 
are magnificent beyond description.” 

“They are so,” replied Emily, ‘ and 
some of them are so vast, that the whole of 
Trinity church, in Boston, might be con- 
tained within the walls, and yet scarcely 
seem to occupy more room, than is occu- 
pied by some of the monuments, which 
they freqently erect in their cathedrals.” 

The reader must remember that the 
Catholic churches are not like ours, built 
for the people to hear the gospel preached, 
and for the pure and simple worship of 
Jehovah.” They have but very little 
preaching, and that generally in a language 
the people cannot understand. It seems 
not to be their wish to enlighten and im- 
prove the world, but to spread darkness 
and superstition every where. They have 
rituals and T'e-Deums, and various un- 
meaning ceremonies, which they call wor- 
ship. 

“Their churches,” said Ellen, ‘show 
great national wealth, but to. me it seems a 
great waste of wealth, when we consider 
the claimsyef a perishing world about us.” 

“ Yes,"*replied Emily, “ “Hie * great 
proportion of the money whic cost to 
erect them, are drawn from the poor peo- 
ple, by taxes which they were obliged to 
pay, some of them so poor that they can 
scarcely obtain the comforts of life, but are 
living in the most degraded ignorance and 
misery, and probably under the shadows of 
those very churches, too. And these proud 
edifices, never could have been erected, but 
by these involuntary taxes, under the di- 
re- of an established national religion.” 

“T remember,” said Ellen, “ of weeping 
very. bitterly, some years ago, at an account 
of the wretched condition of some of the 
Spanish‘ people, when they were paying 
large sums every year, either to build or re- 
pair a Catholic cathedral.” 

“T presume it was St. Peter’s at Rome,” 
said Emily, “ for the Spanish for some time 





paid about four hundred thousand dollars a 
year, to aid in keeping it in repair; and it 
now requires large and increasing sums, 
every year. It may be, however, that Spain 
gave a large amount to build it also, for’ it 
was more than a century in building, at an 
expense of about one hundred and sixty 
millions of dollars.” 

“Oh! it makes my heart bleed,” said 
Ellen, ‘‘ to think of such sums of money, so 
spent, when they would do so much good in 
the hands of the American Board.” 

“Yes,” replied Emily. “It had been 
infinitely better spent, m carryimg forward 
the missionary enterprise, and I heartily 
wish no more money could ever be expend- 
ed upon cathedrals; but there is one now, 
in process of completion, in Italy, which 
every year draws immense sums from the 
public funds of Europe. 

The late Empress of Austria, is said to 
have devoted annually, one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to the progress of the work.” 

‘It must be the most stupendous edifice 
in the world,” said Ellen. 

“Tt surpasses all others,” said Emily, 
‘in grandeur and magnificence, except St. 
Peter’s at Rome. That is the wonder of 
the world. The cathedral of Milan, in 
Italy, is constructed wholly of white mar- 
ble, and adorned with innumerable and 
costly ornaments, of every possible variety ; 
and it is said to contain four thousand five 
hundred statues. It is surmounted by one 
hundred and thirty five spires, each of 
which contains twenty-seven statues. At 
the top of the highest spire, stands a collo- 
sal statue of the Virgin, richly gilt, and 
from the floor of the Cathedral, to the top 
of this statue, is nearly four hundred feet. 
The inside of it is equal in splendor to the 
external.” 

“Oh do not tell me any more,” said 
Ellen, “ for it seems so unlike the spirit of 
Christianity, I am overwhelmed. I am 
glad Tam not obliged to worship in.them, 
and I pray that you may never wish to en- 
ter one again.” 

Let us be thankful that our retired cham- 
ber may be a temple, in which the sincere 
suppliant, may commune with the great 
God, as’ well as in the most sublime and 
towering edifice that ever was consecrated 
to His worship.” 

It was now time for family devotions, 
and the girls did: not resume the subject 
that night. es 7 

Another Sabbath came, bright and beau- 
tiful as before ; and again the daughter of 
the proud and wealthy Mr. and Mrs. Cush- 
ing was found in the neat plain chapel of 
Christian worship, with Mr. Merton’s fami- 
ly. And it was evident that the words of 
inspiration, which fell upon her heart, from 
the lips of the plain man of God, were wa- 
teredeby the dews of divine grace, and 
warmed. and quickened into life, by the in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit. 

* * * * 

Again the Sabbath dawned, the sun had 
not risen, but the golden clouds of the east 
told of his coming with as cheerful a face 
as ever. Emily was still with Ellen. They 
had exchanged kisses, their usual morning 
salutation, at awaking, and now, with their 
cheeks upon the same pillow, were watch- 
ing the deepening hue of those radiant 
clouds. 

After a long silence, Emily said, “ where 
shall I go to church to-day?’ Ellen start- 
ed. ‘You need not be frightened, dear 
Ellen,” she continued, putting her arm 
about her, ‘‘I was only thinking of my 
feelings, two weeks ago this morning, when 
I asked that question, and how they are 
changed now. I am sure I shall never ask 
the same question with the same feelings 
again ; and I am sure, too, that I shall never 
worship ina Cathedral again, never—never.” 
She spake with emphasis and earnestness. 
Ellen was so overcome with gladness, she 
could not reply; for she had not expected 
so soon and so signal an answer to her 
prayers. 

During that week, Emily went home. 
Another Sabbath came and passed, and an- 
other—but not many had passed, when Mr. 
Merton and his family, as they were ap- 
proaching the chapel one fine morning, saw 
Mr. Cushing’s carriage drive up, with him- 
self, his wife and Emily. They stepped out 
just as Mr. Merton came up. ' 

** Will you give us a seat to-day?” asked 
Mr. Cushing of Mr. Merton, after exchang- 
ing the common civilities. “Yes sir, with 
all my heart,” was the quick reply. ; 

“This child,” said Mr. Cushing, as he 





walked up the steps with Emily on his 
arm, “‘ wouldn’t give us any peace till we 
consented to come to Mr. King’s meeting, 
and I don’t know but I shall have to buy 
here to please her.’” 

‘That is good news,” said Mr. Merton. 
“We will welcome you most gladly.” So 
a few Sabbaths more, and Mr. Cushing was 
a member of Mr. King’s society, and a reg- 
ular and constant. worshipper in the 
chapel. 

“ Now” said Emily to Ellen, as they met 
once afterwards at the chapel door, “I 
never think or ask, ‘‘ where shall I go to 
church to-day?” S. F. B. 

North Brookfield, Mass. 


A MONUMENT OF SOVEREIGN 
GRACE. 

An affectionate mother was left a widow 
with eight small children. She loved them 
all, but one was the object of her peculiar 
affection ; and it is of him we are about to 
speak. She gave him a good English edu- 
cation, watched over him with tenderness, 
and when he was eighteen years of age set 
him up in business. During two years he 
conducted himself with much propriety ; 
his affairs prospered, and his fond parent 
indulged hope that he would be the prop of 
her declining years. But alas, how soon may 
the fairest promises be broken ; the bright- 
est prospects shrouded in darkness! At 
twenty years of age he became a dealer in 
ardent spirits, and in two years more, was 
a drunkard, a gambler, and a beggar. He 
then enlisted in the British army; the ef- 
forts of his mother to obtain his release 
were ineffectual, and she died of a broken 
heart. 

Afier remaining a soldier about twelve 
years, he obtained his discharge, and in 
April last, removed to New York. In the 
following month, as a female Tract visiter 
was going about doing good, she was 
shocked at the profaneness of his language, 
for oaths and imprecations were mingled 
with all he said. She however prevailed 
upon him to receive Tracts, and afterwards 
to attend a church, and then go to a prayer 
meeting. Meanwhile she frequently spoke 
to him concerning religion ; yet still he re- 
mained unconscious of his state as a sinner. 
But her labors were not in vain; they were 
accompanied by much prayer, and the Lord 
heard it and made one conversation partic- 
ularly eventful in the man’s history. Hav- 
ing been asked what were his prospects if 
immediately summoned to the eternal 
world, he said he expected that he should 
go to heaven; for that he had never com- 
mitted murder, or stolen, or acted unjustly. 
It was then explained to him that the most 
moral of mankind cannot be saved by the 
deeds of the law, and that they who thus 
seek eternal life, set at nought Christ, in 
whom alone is salvation. ‘ But,” said the 
visiter, ‘‘ though you say, you have never 
committed certain offences, have you never, 
when injured, felt in your heart a disposi- 
tion to kill the offender if you could have 
done it?” ‘“ Yes,” said he, “I have fre- 
quently felt so.” ‘* And that same heart,” 
responded the visiter, you think you could 
take into heaven! Do you not see that it 
is full of murders, yea, and of all unclean- 
ness? It is enmity against God, and he 
knows all the evil that is in it. You were 
born in sin and shapen in iniquity, and to 
this you have added thirty years’ continu- 
ance in actual transgression, Cast away 
your delusive hope, and go to Christ! Go 
to him a guilty sinner as you are, ruined 
wretched and undone. Seek salvation 
through his atoning merits, redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, 
according to the riches of his grace; and 
cease not until you find it.’ From that 
day, a change was evident in his language 
and conduct. He purchased a Bible; the 
missionary lent him James’s ‘“‘ Anxious En- 
quirer,” and often was he found in his room 
diligently reading, while tears in rapid suc- 
cession, traced each other down his cheeks. 
His convictions of sin became indeed pow- 
erful, and the word of the Lord was to him 
as a two edged sword, piercing even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of 
the joints and marrow, and laying open the 
thoughts and intents of his heart. Then he 
saw that sin was exceedingly sinful, and 
that he was vile. He heard of mercy, but 
he supposed it could not reach to him, for 
that he was too great a sinner for even 
Christ to save. But, after a season, the 
Lord appeared as his helper, and while he 
was attending a‘prayer meeting his sorrow 











was turned into joy, and the mourner was 
comforted ; for the Lord spake peace to his 
soul. Now, he that was dead in sin, is 
alive to God ; the tongue long used to blas- 
phemy is employed in prayer and praise ; 
he that was a British Sergeant had sworn 
allegiance to the King of Zion, and the 
companion of sinners has beconie an asse- 
ciate with a Christian Church. Reader, 
think of three things : 

1. How rich is sovereign grace ! 

2. With what amazing power does God 
clothe the most feeble instrumentality ! 

3. How important that you be engaged 
in doing all the good you can! Are you 
so engaged 1—Christian Intelligencer. 
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NATIVES OF POLYNESIA. 


In the vast Pacific ocean there are sever- 
al groups of Islands, which, when taken 
collectively, are called Polynesia, or many 
islands. 

These are divided into what are called 
the Sandwich, Ladrones, Pelew, Caroline, 
Navigator’s, Society, Friendly, and Mar- 
quesas islands. 

The climate of these Islands is said to be 
delightful, the air balmy with exquisite per- 
fumes, while the soil produces a great ve- 
riety of fruits and an exuberance of foliage 
and vegetation. ' 

The picture above represents the natives 
in their savage state. ‘They are described 
as having been, for the most part, ‘ mean 
and degraded, possessed of no art, no knowl- 
edge, no religion, to raise them above their 
debased condition.” ‘Their delightful coun- 
try furnishes them with the means of living, 
without much labor, and they were there- 
fore prone to idleness. 

It is a very pleasing fact, however, that 
the people of these lovely islands are now 
undergoing a very rapid change for the bet- 
ter. ‘The Gospel of Christ is preached to 
them with wonderful suceess. They are 
rapidly growing in the arts of civilization 
and the practice of virtue.—/S. S. Mess. 


Editorial. 











THE BLESSED SAVIOUR.—NO. II. 


BIRTH OF JESUS. 

Mary was very glad, when she heard what 
the angel said ; and she told him she would 
like to have it so. ‘Then, after the angel 
-left her, she went to see her cousin Eliza- 
beth, and they praised God together. But, 
when Jesus was born, Mary and her hus- 
band Joseph were away from home, and 
there was no room for them in the house, 
So they staid in a stable, where the cattle 
were ; and they wrapped up the little babe, 
and laid him in a manger—in the trough 
that was made for the cattle to eat out of. 

When Jesus came to save us from our 
sins, could he find no better place than a 
stable to lie in? There were a great many 
strangers at this time in Bethlehem, the 
place where he was born; and they could 
not all find room in the houses. I suppose 
nobody but Joseph and Mary knew that the 
little babe was the promised Saviour. Je- 
sus was the Son of God, and he might have 
been born of rich people, in a great house ; 
but then the poor people would have been 
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afraid to come to him, and he could not 
have felt for them as he did when he was 
poor himself, and lived among the poor. 
So he chose to be poor; and while he was 
in the world he loved and pitied the poor, 
and preached the gospel to them. 

That was very kind indeed! Your lit- 
tle hymn,—Dr, Watts’ Cradle Hymn, that 
you will find in the old New England Prim- 
er, tells about his being laid in a manger. 
It is a beautiful hymn : 


“How much better I’m attended 
Than the Son of God could be, 

When from heaven he descended, 
And became a bube like me. 


Soft and easy was my cradle ; 
Coarse and hard my Saviour lay, 

When his birth-place was a stable, 
And his softest bed was hay. 


“ Blessed babe! What glorious features! 
Spotless fair, divinely bright! 

Must he dwell with brutal creatures ? 
How could angels bear the sight ? 


“ Was there nothing but a manger, 
Cursed sinners could afford, 

To receive the heavenly stranger ? 
Did they thus affront the Lord ? 


“Lo! he slumbered in his manger, 
Where the horned oxen fed ; 

But with me there is no danger, 
Here’s no ox a-near my bed. 


“?T was to save my soul from dying, 
To save me from the burning flame, 

Bitter groans, and endless crying, 
That my blest Redeemer came.” 

But though Joseph and Mary were poor, 
and the little child Jesus was born in asta- 
ble, the angels came down from heaven to 
tell the news of his birth. There were 
some men in the field, watching their sheep 
by night; when the angel of the Lord came 
down, and a great light shone round about 
them. The men were afraid. But the an- 
gel told them not to fear, because he had 
come to tell them good news of great joy, 
for that day was born to them a Saviour, 
which was Christ the Lord. And he told 
them they might find the little babe wrap- 
ped-in swaddling clothes, and lying in a 
manger. Then the shepherds heard a great 
company of angels, praising God, and 
singing, 

“ Glory to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
And good will to men.” 

When the angels were gone away, the 
men said they would go and see the young 
child. So they went and found Joseph and 
Mary in a stable, in the city of Bethlehem, 
and the young child lying in a manger, the 
place where the cattle were fed. When 
they saw it was so, then they told the people 
what then angel had said to them. Then 
they went back again, praising God for 
what they had seen and heard. N. 
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INDIANS OF YUCATAN. 


We suggested last week that we should 
give our readers some further account of 
the Indians of Yucatan, in Mexico. Re- 
cent travellers have furnished us with infor- 
mation concerning them, with which we 
were before unacquainted. 

These Indians have very little resemblance 
to the North American Indians, but are 
more like the Asiatic Indians. They are 
mild and inoffensive. Their dress is of the 
simplest kind, and they are generally very 
neat and cleanly in their appearance. Their 
food consists principally of corn, which is 
first boiled, and then crushed on a stone 
with a roller; then it is made into balls, and 
mixed with water and eaten. 

The ancient Indians of Mexico—that is, 
the Indians who inhabited the country at 
the time it was discovered and conquered 
by the Spaniards--were a numerous and 
powerful people, and very much farther ad- 
vanced in civilization than the Indians of 
this part of North America were when the 
country was settled by our forefathers, 
They worshipped the sun as their God, and 
boasted of being the “ children of the sun.” 
Their descendants, the. present, Indians, 








pride themselves upon many of the customs 
and amusements of their forefathers, although 
they are not worshippers of the sun, but 
Catholics, a religion with which the Span- 
iards made them acquainted, but in which 
they have been so poorly instructed, that 
they are almost as superstitious as their an- 
cestors were. 

Dancing is one of their principal amuse- 
ments. They have public dances, or festi- 
val days, when the women dress themselves 
gaily, in loose white garments, suspended 
gracefully from their shoulders, ornamented 
at top and bottom with various colored nee- 
dlework. On their heads they wear gold 
and silver bands, with roses and long plumes 
of feathers ; and their rich black hair neat- 
ly braided, hangs down the back, and almost 
sweeps the ground. The men wear shirts 
and trowsers of calico, with sashes and 
blankets. 

One of the Indian dances is called the 
riband or pole dance. A pole about twenty 
feet long is raised, and on the top of it are 
fastened fifteen or twenty pieces of wide rib- 
and of different colors. Each dancer takes 
hold of a piece of riband, and all dance 
round the pole together, forming a large 
circle. They cross each other with great 
skill and in such order as to form a beauti- 
ful lattice or net-work with the ribands, 
till they are all wound up. The dancing 
figure .is then changed, and the ribands are 
unwound. The Indians continue dancing 
in this way, winding and unwinding the 
ribands, till they are tired. 

The houses or huts of the Yucatan Indians 
are miserable, consisting merely of poles 
driven into the ground, so as to form a cir- 
cle, and a thatched covering or roof. The 
Indians are too indolent to cultivate the 
land, and they are in consequence very poor, 
and subsist upon coarse and homely fare. 
Great numbers of them are beggars; and 
every Saturday the towns which are settled 
by the Spaniards are thronged with Indian 
beggars, to whom, according to an ancient 
custom in the country, alms are distributed 
by the inhabitants. 

It is sad to reflect upon the fate of the 
poor Indian. Once, he was “lord of the 
soil,” both of Mexico and of the country 
which now constitutes the United States. 
Now, alas, he is poor and even more degrad- 
ed than when in his heathen state. He has 
been driven from his native soil, or made 
a menial servant to his conqueror, the white 
man. The missionaries of the American 
Board have been sent to the Indians whom 
our government have driven far to the west; 
but comparatively few have heard the glad 
news of the gospel. ‘The Spanish conquer- 
ors of the Mexican Indians have only sub- 
stituted the Roman Catholic religion for 
heathenish rites and customs, and the change 
has been of very little benefit tothe Indian. 
Intemperance and other vices of the whites, 
have been introduced among the Indians ; 
and the nominal Christians have been instru- 
mental of increasing the degradation of peo- 
ple whom they ought to have instructed in 
the peaceful and elevating truths of the re- 
ligion of Christ. A. 
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HOW TO MAKE A HAPPY HOME. 


It is not the imposing majesty of a sumptuous 
mansion, nor the hollow glare of gaudy furni- 
ture, nor the obsequious attention of servants ; 
nor even of children, that makes a home of 
home, and keeps alive the:sacred blessedness of' 
a married life, No; but it is the steady exer- 
cise of those holy charities, that sooths the sor- 
rows and smooths the. asperities of our nature. 
Those little evidences of sincere esteem, those 
spontaneous expressions of affection and tender- 
uess, those unpremeditated smiles and tears at 
each other’s joy or sorrow, that affectionate offi- 
ciousness which volunteers more readily as ser- 
vice becomes more difficult—theseare the thin 
that give to home its purest and’ most powerful 





attractions; where these abound, the mind re- 
poses in all the confidence of conscious safety, 
and in the satisfaction of ample enjoyment. 

Mutual respect and attention between man 
and wife are essential to render them respecta- 
ble in the eyes of their domestics and children ; 
and also to maintain that healthy flow of soul, 
that cheerfulness and buoyancy of spirit so 
necessary in bearing the ills and performing the 
duties of life. As kindness and respectful 
treatment are due to all persons, so they are 
specially due to ourselves as wife and husband— 
for we cannot love those whom we do not re- 
spectanor can they love us in return. Let it 
then be a principle of established authority, like 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, that change 
not, to give each that affectionate attention which 
is mutually due between equals. Let every 
thing be stndiously avoided that goes to lessen 
either party in their own estimation or in that of 
other persons ; and let it never be forgotten, that 
even a smile or frown may gild with brightness, 
or overcast with clouds, that most sacred spot 
on earth which you may call Home. 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL BOY AND HIS INTEM- 
PERATE FATHER. 

A boy seven years old, whom his mother sent 
regularly to Sunday School, joined a ‘Temper- 
ance Society, which was formed by the boys of 
his week-day school. His mother feared that 
he was too young to understand, or to keep the 
promise which he made ; but in a few weeks af- 
ter, he proved that he did understard, and would 
keep it. He had the measles, and when he was 
very sick, his father, who was intemperate and 
passionate, mixed rum and sugar to give him. 
His mother trembled when she saw him doing 
so, but dared not speak, for she knew that if she 
did her unkind husband would strike her. He 
took the cup to the sick boy and said, “ Come, 
raise up your head and drink this off, it will soon 
make you well.” 

“ What is it, father ?” said the boy. 

“ Don’t ask that again,” said the father, “ but 
drink it.” 

The poor boy raised himself on one arm, but 
when he saw and smelled the liquor, he said: 

“T can’t drink that, father.” 

“You must,” said his father. “ It is to cure you.” 

* Indeed, indeed, I can’t drink that,” said the 
boy. “I promised I never would.” 

His father became very angry, and said, “ You 
shall drink it, for if you do not you will die.” 

The sick boy looked up in his face and said, 
resolutely, “ Father I would rather die than 
drink it,” and then laid his aching head down 
and covered his face with his hands. His father 
looked at him for several minutes, and then, 
without speaking, put the cup down and left the 
room. The glad mother then brought to her 
boy medicine, which he took willingly, though 
he knew it would taste very disagreeably. He 
soon recovered and becaine healthy, and his fa- 
ther afterwards joined a temperance society. 
When he knew this, he said, “ O, mother, how 
gladIam! And now, may be, father will go to 
church and be a good man at last.” 





THE CANDID CULPRIT. 


The Duke of Orsuna, Viceroy of Naples, 
passing through Barcelona, went on board the 
Cape Galley, and passing through the crew of 
slaves, he asked several what their offences 
were? Every one excused himself upon various 
pretences :—one said he was sent in out of mal- 
1ce—another by bribery of the judge—but all 
of them unjustly. The duke came up at last, to 
a sturdy little black man, whom he questioned 
as to what he was there for. “ My lord,” said 
he, “ Lcannot deny but I am justly put here, for 
I wanted money, and so took a purse near Tar- 
rogona to keep me from starving.” The duke 
on hearing this gave him two or three blows on 
the shoulder with his stick, saying, “ You rogue, 
what are you doing among so many honest, in- 
nocent men? Get you out of their company.” 
The poor fellow was then set at liberty, while 
the rest were left to tug at the oar. 





WHERE THE POPULATION IS TOO DENSE. 


A missionary in Missouri gives. the following 
incident of travel:—On the highest, loneliest 
ridge of the Grand Prairie, we found a rude log 
cabin, and alighted to rest a moment. I asked 
the owner what had induced him to settle in such 
an out of the way place. He replied, that “ It 
was getting too thick for him where he was before 
and he had come out on the prairie to get graz- 
ing for his stock.” Well, said I, you are not 
troubled with neighbors here surely? He re- 
plied, with an indescribable note of discontent, 
“They’ve got down here in the timber, within 
three miles of me.” 





ees 


ORIENTAL CUSTOMS. 


Psalm xxiii, 5. “Thou anointest my head 
with oil; and my cup runneth over.” 

In the East, the people very frequently anoint 
their heads with some fragrant perfume, and 
give them a cup or a glass of choice wine, which 
they are careful to fijl- till it runs over. The 
first was designed to show their love and respect; 
the latter to imply that while they remained 
there, they would have an abundance of every 
kind. It is probable that the Psalmist alludes 
to something of this kind in this passage. Capt. 
James Wilson says, '* I once had this ceremony 
performed to myself, in the house of a great In- 


dian, in the presence of a large company. The 
gentleman of the house poured upon my head 
and arms a delightful odoriferous perfume, put 
a golden cup into my hands, and poured wine 
into it till it ran over. 








Poctrn. 


MY CHILDREN. 


My little daughter on my knee 
Hath hair like waving gold; 

Her sparkling eyes are soft and blue, 
And she is three years old. 

Her voice is like the silvery tones 
Of some melodious flute— 

And all her radiant features speak, 
When tongue and lip are mute. 








I love to watch her budding powers, 
That open day by day— 

And mark the workings of her soul, 
Which through her actions play. 

There seems 2 garb of holiness 
Cast round a female child ; 





I always feel, whene’er it smiles, 
As though an angel smiled! 


She has a playmate, younger still— 
Just in his second year— 

My beautiful, my only son— 
I Jove him most, I fear. 

He’s crowing to me now—the rogue— 
While romping with his nurse ; 

He little dreams that he is made 
The hero of my verse. 


Tis good to watch the two at play ; 
She, matronly and grave, 
And watchful as a mother bird— 





He, reckless, wild and brave. 

Their very glee is sure to lull 
My troubled thoughts to rest, 

And when they both kneel down to pray, 
Mine is a quiet breast. 


I could not tell—if choose I might— 
With which I first would part ; 

I’m sure that if my boy were dead, 
I'd have but half a heart. 

And yet I could not dare to say 
My daughter were less dear, 

For now I cannot see her weep, 
Without an answering tear. 


And now a third hath sprung to life— 
A blossom of the spring— 

A gift from heav’n, and borne to us 
Upon an angel’s wing. 

My boy! I do not love thee less— 
Nor thee, my first-born child— 

But thy young sister claimed her share, 
When first on me she smiled. 


A father’s heart! ‘tis like the sea, 
No limits e’er can bind: 

Its depths of love by fathomed line 
Can never be defined. 

I know not how my life will passy 
Nor what my fate may be, 

But thus I pray, with anxious heart— 
“God bless my children three!” 


A thousand wishes I have heard, 
In thousand forms expressed, 

For doubtful gifts, which, one attained, 
Could scarcely have been blest; 

And I would wish—were I assured 
Such wish would not be vain— 

That 1 might put my manhood off, 
And be achild again! MM. Y. Evan. 


THE COMFORTER. 


Iwill not leave you comfortless, 1 will come unto 

you.—John 14: 18. 

Come, while the morn is breaking, 

As when Thou gave it birth— 

Come, while the light is taking 

Its parting glance at earth. 

Come, when day cares surround me, 

When toils each moment fill, 

Come, when all else around me 

{s locked’d in slumbers still. 

Come, when love comes to bless me, 

When friends whom Thou hast given, 

And cherished ones caress me, 

Or lure my thoughts from Heaven. 

Come, in the day of gladness 

When all is light within, 

Come, in the day of sadness, 

Whenjzall is stained with sin. Ey 

And e sacred hour, 

When I’m alone with Thee, 

Oh come, and give the power. 

Of faith, thy face to see. 

Thro’ all the changeful pathway, 

I tread in journeying home, 

Blest Saviour, let me ever say, 


“The Comforter is come.” ALICE. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Terms of the Youth's Companion. 
A single copy $1 a year in advance, 
“ 








Six copies for $5. “ Py 
25 copies, 80-cents-per copy, “ =o 
50 do 75 do. = cS 
100 do. 50 do, oe « (0S 


Bounp Votumes.—Volume XVII. from May, 
1843, to May,. 1844, bound in stout paper at 





$1, or in extra binding and lettered, at $1,25, 


may be had at this Office, 
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